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Art. I. — Life of Cotton Mather, by William B. O. 
Peabody. (Sparks's American Biography, Vol. VI.) 
Boston : Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 12mo. pp. 190. 

It often happens, that the writers most praised and ad- 
mired in their own time, are not those who command the 
admiration of posterity. There are fashions of thought, as 
well as of style, peculiar to every period, that have their day 
and then become obsolete ; just as fashions in dress, or in 
manners, change according to the varying circumstances and 
tastes of different generations. 

These artificial habits of reflection and expression being 
more easily caught, and also more likely to insure an imme- 
diate popularity, are adopted, either purposely or involuntarily, 
by the greater proportion of those, who, as authors, seek to 
instruct, or amuse, or influence the public. All writers are 
more or less biased by the prevailing tastes ; and the number is 
always small, in whom the stimulus of original genius, overcom- 
ing or transcending the effect of outward influences, enables 
their intellectual productions to assume a natural, and there- 
fore enduring, character. When the common instincts, com- 
mon affections, and common principles of feeling and per- 
ception, belonging to our nature, are so strikingly exhibited 
as not to be obscured by the temporary forms of expression 
in which they are presented, they derive a charm and a classic 
dignity from the very lapse of time, which gives to language, 
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that may have been once commonplace and vulgar, an air 
of elevation and originality. 

Candidates for such increasing fame are, however, rare ; 
and the vast majority, who, instead of holding a mirror up to 
nature, have merely reflected the passing characteristics of their 
time, as these grow uncouth and strange, are pushed aside 
by others, whose portraitures are of a more familiar and 
more pleasing kind. Yet it is among this unoriginal class 
of authors, that may be found some of the best illustrations of 
human progress, and the diversities of human condition ; and 
the writer whose page is but the glass of fashion, exhibiting 
only the fantasies and humors, prevailing sentiments, and 
peculiar prejudices, of his contemporaries, is to be valued by 
posterity, though for reasons quite different from those on 
which his own hopes of remembrance probably rested. 

Perhaps the history of this country furnishes no better in- 
stance of the class just described, than Cotton Mather. 

His popular reputation is that of a superstitious and credu- 
lous man, who believed in witchcraft, and collected a good 
many nonsensical stories, which no one else would have 
thought worthy of preservation. Those who know more 
about him have generally imbibed the impression, that he was 
a man of great erudition, but possessing little judgment ; that 
his learning degenerated into pedantry and his religion into 
fanaticism ; and that his awkward attempts at humor were apt 
to be derogatory to his subject and his personal dignity. 

We have hinted at another light in which he may be viewed, 
and it seems to us the most correct and appropriate one. It 
is as representing, not so much his own peculiarities, as the 
principles and habits in which he had been educated, and 
which were the peculiarities of the time, or rather of a time 
somewhat preceding his own. An elegant writer says of 
James the First, " He embodied all of his own time except the 
glory ; he had the learning and the pedantry, he had not the 
genius ; he had unlimited credulity, and an insatiable appetite 
for the marvellous ; he had the notion, that in apothegms, and 
aphorisms, and historical fables, and poetical maxims, lay the 
craft of government, and the philosophy of experience ; he 
quoted all the Latin he could remember, and he believed un- 
hesitatingly in ghosts and witches. Jill these were not the 
peculiarities of James the First, they were the characteristics of 
the great bulk of English scholars in his time." * Now this de- 

* Edinburgh Review, for October, 1836. 
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scription, with a slight modification, would be exactly appli- 
cable to Cotton Mather. A similar statement would be true 
of any individual, who, with simple aptitude for learning, with- 
out original genius, had been trained from childhood in all the 
arts and technicalities of the literature and science of his day. 
He would be an imitator, and his imitations would fall, as is 
ever the case, upon things the most artificial and most removed 
from a semblance of nature. 

Cotton Mather lived at a period when the strange and un- 
natural condition both of religion and literature, which for one 
or two generations had existed in the world, though nearly 
passed away in the older countries, had, in this retired nook 
of New England, hardly gone beyond its crisis. Many are 
the follies and absurdities, properly belonging to his predeces- 
sors, for which his reputation has suffered, in consequence of 
his being among the last into whose hands they fell. In 
like manner has New England been made to bear the rid- 
icule of superstitions, which, transplanted in their strength 
from the mother country, lingered here a while after they had 
been worn away amid the more rapid revolutions of opinion, 
taking place in older and more populous nations. 

The life of Cotton Mather was first written by his son 
Samuel. This narrative is rather an enumeration of the 
honors which his father had received, or was entitled to re- 
ceive, from the public, and a eulogy upon his virtues, of 
which a catalogue is carefully given, than a personal history 
portraying either his life or his character. Such, however, 
was then the common style of biography. The more agree- 
able writer, who has contributed a life of Cotton Mather to 
the collection of biographical notices, published by Mr. 
Sparks, has, on the livelier plan of the modern memoirs, 
supplied, so far as materials could be found, the facts and 
incidents omitted by the son. He has peeped into diaries ; 
lifted the veil from secret confessions ; and drawn upon pri- 
vate papers for details of the kind that public expectation 
requires from those who now undertake such delineations. 
Alas, for heroes ! — their day is gone by. The reverence 
and awe, that once were left in undisturbed mystery, to sur- 
round the names and hallow the memory of great men, 
vanished before the human infirmities, disclosed by the famil- 
iarity of household habits. How few can stand the test of 
a private journal ! much less of such severe and minute self- 
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inquisitions and self-developements, as constituted the reli- 
gious diaries, that were a part of the rigorous discipline of 
the Puritan faith. The unreserved nature of Cotton Mather 
was little calculated to resist the influence of such inquiries. 
An abundance of the ludicrous was found to tempt the wri- 
ter of his biography into an indulgence of that subdued, but 
noticeable, vein of satirical humor, which becomes a leading 
tone of his narrative. When such is the keynote, how- 
ever inadvertently struck, those incidents are apt involuntari- 
ly to be selected, which best harmonize with it. 

With the fairest intentions, and generally correct represen- 
tations, it seems to us, that this Biography has left to rest 
upon the personal reputation of its subject, much of the ab- 
surd and ridiculous, that the age alone should answer for. 
Cotton Mather imitated more than he originated ; and, 
though a credulous nature may have made him a too ready 
recipient, there is reason to believe that his superstition and 
his false wit were imbibed with his education, rather than 
that they were the offspring of his natural disposition. Hav- 
ing a constitutional facility of acquisition, he was set apart 
from his earliest childhood, to be trained in religion, in learn- 
ing, and in literary accomplishments, according to the mean- 
ing then attached to those terms. With assiduous industry 
he applied himself to the studies proper for a scholar ; with 
simple sincerity he embraced the religious opinions and 
habits recommended to him by the example of wise and 
good men, and formed his style upon the most approved 
models of his day. He was probably wanting in nice dis- 
crimination. It is said of him, that " his mind hardly seemed 
to discover any difference of magnitude or proportion be- 
tween any two subjects that happened to come before it." 
This may explain why it is, that, in his works, especially in 
his " Magnalia," he pours forth, in such a miscellaneous 
manner, the results of his studies and reflections ; and also, 
why the minor peculiarities of the age stand out more promi- 
nently, both in his actions and writings, than in those of 
most of his contemporaries. 

Cotton Mather was born in Boston, February 12th, 1662-3. 
His first ancestor in this country was Richard Mather, who 
came over in 1635, and became pastor of the church in 
Dorchester ; a man of great weight of character, and possess- 
ing much consideration with both the people and the clergy. 
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His next ancestor, and parent, was Increase Mather, who 
not only stood most conspicuous among the scholars and 
divines of New England, as President of Harvard College 
and pastor of a church in Boston, but, by his political in- 
fluence, was supposed at times to have controlled the ad- 
ministration of the government. His mother was daughter 
of John Cotton, another distinguished minister of Boston. 
He was therefore descended, in right of both parents, from 
what was deemed the aristocracy of New England, when 
clergymen were the nobles of the religious dynasty, which 
our fathers sought to establish in the new world. The 
family of Mathers was remarkable for the retentive memory 
and studious inclinations, that seemed to be constitutional 
with its members ; qualities that appeared rather to increase 
than diminish, at least down to the subject of the present 
notice, a brother of whom, who died early, is said to have 
exhibited them more remarkably than he. 

An epitaph upon Richard JWather runs thus ; 

" Under this stone lies Richard Mather, 
Wbo had a son greater than his father, 
And eke a grandson greater than either." 

Thus happily born, and possessing such favorable capaci- 
ties, it was set down as a matter of course, that Cotton Math- 
er must make a great man. This expectation followed him 
from the beginning of his studies. He entered college with 
a compliment from the President, Dr. Hoar, on his heredi- 
tary prospects ; and was graduated almost by acclamation, 
President Oakes, in his Latin oration at Commencement, thus 
expressing himself; "Mather is named Cotton Mather. 
What a name ! But, my hearers, I confess I am wrong ; I 
should have said what names ! I shall say nothing of his 
reverend father, since I dare not praise him to his face ; but 
should he represent and resemble his venerable grandfathers, 
John Cotton and Richard Mather, in piety, learning, ele- 
gance of mind, solid judgment, prudence and wisdom, he 
will bear away the palm ; and I trust, that in him Cotton and 
Mather will be united and flourish again." * 

In this manner prophetically ushered into life, he had 
nothing to do, but to proceed systematically to a fulfilment 
of the expectation. 

* Peabody's Life of Cotton Mather. 
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The making of a great man by rule, is not favorable to 
the developement either of force or of originality. As might 
have been anticipated, Cotton Mather attempted, without 
consulting the natural direction of his mind, to grasp and 
secure indiscriminately all the elements of distinction ; to 
travel at once all the paths to fame. He must become famil- 
iar with the scholastic learning and ponderous theology, that 
then oppressed the intellects of the erudite. He was so. 
He must exercise himself in the religious habits and prac- 
tices, which had wrapped in a mantle of sanctity the mem- 
ories of godly and self-denying men before him. He did so, 
faithfully and perseveringly, as his diaries attest. He must 
shine in all the arts that give point and brillancy to the com- 
positions of the wit and the poet. That too he attempted, 
and thought he had accomplished it. The trouble was, that 
all these particulars were gained just at a time, when the old 
systems were getting out of date. He was consequently in 
a state of astonishment to the end of his life, that his labors 
were productive of no greater results of fame and reverence. 
He had followed to the letter the directions of the best mas- 
ters ; nay, even grown wiser than his teachers. He had 
crowded his writings with more quotations ; he had made 
more anagrams, and generated a greater variety of other sim- 
ilar conceits, than any of his brethren ; and, moreover, had 
observed more private fasts and secret mortifications, — 
which were well known to the public, — and yet he felt that 
he had occasion to repeat this caution, that " gratitude was 
not to be expected from the hands of men." 

Cotton Mather is said by his biographer to have been 
unfortunate, in being affected by the decline of that political 
influence which the clergy had held so many years, and 
which his father was the last to retain. He was not less 
affected by the fact, that the artificial habits, personal, litera- 
ry, and religious, in which he was educated, ceasing to be 
sustained by fashion, required for the maintenance of their 
former respect and influence, something which he did not 
possess, — original genius. He was always admired for his 
industry and talents. The fame of his learning procured 
him honors from foreign lands. His voice calmed the tumult 
of revolution at home, when the people, having deposed 
Governor Andros, were proceeding to violent and bloody 
extremities. As it rested with his father to decide who 
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should succeed Andros in the government, so he himself 
had the honor of procuring for Governor Dudley his ap- 
pointment from the British crown. Yet, in the latter por- 
tion of his life, he was criticized for his style, ridiculed for 
his superstition, and subjected to imputations of improper 
political ambition and intrigue. 

Instead of dwelling upon his personal history, we proceed 
to a consideration of those characteristics in which he repre- 
sented a period precedent to himself, in a great degree that 
in which he lived, and, to some extent, that which imme- 
diately followed him. We content ourselves with stating 
here, that, when but eighteen years old, he began to preach, 
and was settled as a colleague with his father at the age of 
twenty-two ; that he soon came to be considered a prodigy 
of learning, as he really was ; that he published three hun- 
dred and eighty-two distinct works, most of them of course 
small ; that, in 1690, he received from the University of 
Glasgow, the diploma of Doctor of Divinity, " having " (as 
his son says, with a pardonable love of amplification upon his 
father's honors) " the great seal of the Academy affixed unto 
it " ; that, in consequence of this appointment, he procured 
a signet ring, as a token and assertion of his doctorate in di- 
vinity, — " not from any vanity of ornament, but out of obe- 
dience to the fifth commandment, which directs us to assert 
the honor of any dignity, in which the providence of God 
may station us ; " that, in 1713, he was made Fellow of the 
Royal Society ; that he had an unhappy prominence during 
the delusions in relation to witchcraft ; that he was twice 
disappointed in not being elected President of Harvard Col- 
lege, which seemed like depriving him of his inheritance ; 
that he was the first, in this country, to advocate inoculation 
for the small-pox ; that he was admired, and flattered, and 
imitated, by more than ventured to question his claims to 
merit ; that, finally, he died at the age of sixty-five, and was 
honored with a public funeral, hardly exceeded even by that 
of his father, which latter was described by Cotton Mather, 
as " greater than had ever been seen for any divine, in these 
(and some travellers say in any other) parts of the world." 

What, then, were the results of that education, which was 
intended to render Cotton Mather a model as a divine and 
as a scholar, according to the notions of men at the latter 
part of the seventeenth century ? Let us first consider his 
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religious character ; and, if his superstitious tendencies are com- 
prehended under the same head, it is because these so readily 
and imperceptibly run into each other, and are in themselves 
so far blended in their nature, that any attempt to separate 
them would only be productive of great confusion. 

He early began a system of prayer and fasting, which he 
afterwards carried quite as far as nature could sustain it. 
" He thought himself starved, " (says his son,) " unless he 
fasted once a month." His fasts were often observed at much 
shorter intervals ; sometimes weekly, and sometimes twice in 
the week. He at one time resolved to abstain from food 
three days together, and " to spend the time in knocking at 
the door of heaven." That mental excitement, which in 
this philosophical age would be attributed to the high exhilara- 
tion generally produced by extreme inanition, was often felt 
by him. On one occasion, he says, " Heaven seemed open 
to me, so that I longed to die ; I was hardly able to bear the 
ecstasies of divine love ; they exhausted me, they made me 
faint, they were insupportable, so that I was obliged to with- 
draw from them, lest the raptures should make me swoon 
away." It is not surprising (remarks his late biographer), 
that these observances should have an effect upon his charac- 
ter, inclining him to grasp at every thing which seemed like 
an emanation from the invisible world. 

Another part of his system was, to seek improvement from 
all the common and ordinary incidents of life ; and he pro- 
vided himself with a set of ejaculations to be used on such 
occasions. It may not be amiss to quote a few of these, 
as showing into what minute details this exercise for spiritual 
improvement was carried. If his family happened to be 
brewing, he would say, " Lord, let us find, in a glorious 
Christ, provision for our thirsty souls." On washing-day he 
said, " Oh wash us thoroughly from sin." When he knocked 
at a door, it suggested the text, " Knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you." Looking on a gentlewoman stricken with 
years, he said to himself, " Lord, adorn that woman with the 
virtues which thou prescribest for aged women ; " on one 
very beautiful, " Lord, give that person an humble mind, and 
let her be most concerned for those ornaments, that are of 
great price in thy sight." So, in walking the streets, when 
he saw a tall man, or a very little man, or a lame man, or a 
negro, or a young girl, or an old man, he was reminded of 
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some scriptural passage or appropriate moral sentiment. 
No action was too trivial to be made the mnemonics of a 
prayer or a precept. He mended his fire, put out his can- 
dle at night, and paid his debts, with an inward ejaculation 
of praise, such as, to most minds, the last act alone would be 
calculated to suggest. 

Another practice was the framing an evidence, of marks 
and signs, of an assurance of a better life. This operation 
consisted in writing down a catalogue of all his known sins. 
These were then divided into actual sins, sins of infirmity, 
and controversial sins. By the last were meant such acts 
of amusement, as in those times, when pleasure was accounted 
sinful, were deemed of doubtful morality. This table was 
to be set off by an enumeration of virtues, holy thoughts and 
emotions, spontaneous deeds of goodness, voluntary instan- 
ces of self-denial and abasement. By casting the balance, 
the actual amount of religious capital became apparent. 

These inquisitions were accompanied, or concluded, by 
watching the feelings and desires that arose without effort in 
his mind, and thence drawing assurance of grace and accept- 
ance, or reasons for doubt and alarm. To our comment 
upon the effect of the system of fasting, it might be added, 
respecting these observances, that it is not surprising, that 
spiritual pride and complacent self-congratulation should some- 
times be the result of such trials. We accordingly find in 
his diaries many passages, which his biographer quotes as 
remarkable specimens of self-delusion, "in which he reminds 
himself of his own grandeurs, as he calls them, in the same 
tone that the rich man uses, when he professes himself to be 
poor, a profession he will thank no one for believing." Af- 
ter stating his reasons for self-applause, he adds, in real or 
imagined humility, that " proud thoughts fly-blowed his best 
performances " ; and declares himself " viler than a beast, 
unsavory salt, fit for nothing but the dunghill." 

The practices above described grew out of the feeling, 
constantly present to his mind, that the path of man's life 
lay between the two great contending powers of the spiritual 
world, the good and the evil ; that both of these continually 
pressed upon his course, and watched every step of his pro- 
gress ; and as he inclined this way, or that, he fell under the 
influence of the one or the other. The Deity noticed every 
good impulse, and immediately rewarded it. The Devil 
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took advantage of every obliquity to strengthen his power 
and dominion. AH events were providences ; and all cir- 
cumstances were signs to be studied and interpreted ; from 
the act of the dissenting mouse, that gave his testimony 
against episcopacy, by eating the common prayer clean out 
of the library of the younger Winthrop, without meddling 
with any thing else, up to the graver remarkables recorded by 
Cotton Mather himself. 

There are passages in his diary, that strikingly illustrate 
his state of feeling on such subjects. 

"I called unto mind," says he, "that the primitive Chris- 
tians, in obedience to that command of watching unto prayer, 
sometimes had their vigils ; accordingly, I resolved to make 
some essay towards a vigil. I dismissed my dear consort 
unto her repose, and, in the dead of the night, I retired into 
my study, and there casting myself prostrate on the floor be- 
fore the Lord, I was rewarded with communications from heav- 
en, that cannot be uttered. There I lay for a long time, wrest- 
ling with the Lord, and I received some strange intimations 
from heaven, about the time and the way of my death, and 
about mercies intended for my family, and about several points 
about which my mind may be too solicitous. If those be vi- 
gils, I must, so far as the sixth commandment will allow, have 
some more of them." 

They consequently became a favorite practice. It would 
be likely to happen, that these ecstasies should sometimes be 
followed by an opposite state of things. We accordingly 
find this remark recorded by him. 

" Now, as I have often observed it, so it still continues a 
matter of observation to me, that, when I have been admitted 
to some near and intimate communion with heaven, I must 
immediately encounter some vexation on earth ; either bodily 
illness, or popular clamor, or Satanic buffets, immediately fol- 
lowing. I expected something on this occasion. According- 
ly, when I was preaching on the day following, one of my 
chimneys took fire, and a great congregation ran out of the 
meetinghouse to the relief of my house, and I was thus marked 
out for talk all over the town." 

Now, apart from the consideration that these habits and 
practices belong to a peculiar historical period, they might be 
attributed, as especial infirmities, to Cotton Mather. Yet 
in fact, they -were neither confined to him, nor to the clergy, 
nor even to the Puritans. In D'Israeli's " Curiosities of Lit- 
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erature," is an article entitled, "View of a particular Period 
of the State of Religion in our Civil Wars." In this he says, 

"Looking over the manuscript diary of Sir Symonds 
D'Ewes, I was struck by a picture of the domestic religious 
life which, at that period, was prevalent among families. Sir 
Symonds was a sober antiquary, heated with no fanaticism ; 
yet I discovered in his diary, that he was a visionary in his 
constitution, macerating his body by private fasts, and spirit- 
ualizing in search of secret signs. The writer of this diary 
did not belong to the nonconformists. A private gentleman 
and a phlegmatic antiquary, Sir Symonds, withal, was a zeal- 
ous Church of England Protestant. Yet, amidst the illusions 
of an age of religious controversies, we find this quiet gentle- 
man tormenting himself and his lady, by watching for certain 
evident marks and signs of an assurance of a better life, with 
I know not how many sorts of graces." 

In extracts from this diary, scenes are exhibited similar to 
those already described. It is not difficult to understand 
how a belief in witchcraft, and a faith in prodigies and signs, 
should be connected with the theological system, which in- 
culcated the constant and immediate, though invisible, pres- 
ence of demons, and the direct interference of supernatural 
agency in the ordinary affairs of life. It is remarkable, how 
entirely the superstition of Cotton Mather was of a religious 
nature. The wise and the learned of his day, and before it, 
had faith in judicial astrology ; but of this he ventures boldly 
to express his skepticism ; a remarkable fact, certainly, con- 
sidering his reputation for unbounded credulity. He had in 
his library the transcendental speculations of Van Helmont, 
but neither these nor the magnetic vagaries of the same 
writer, corroborated by Sir Kenelm Digby, with his sym- 
pathetic powders, made any impression upon Cotton Mather, 
visionary as he was. So, too, he rejected all kinds of charms, 
and incantations, and exorcisms ; all the vulgar antidotes to 
witchcraft, and the common machinery of magic ; and ridi- 
culed the notion, not now out of belief, that a seventh son is 
born with extraordinary qualities. The only weapon with 
which he sought to resist the powers of evil, or control them, 
was the arm of the law ; or, what he preferred to that, prayer 
and fasting. But to every thing of a supernatural kind, a be- 
lief in which he deemed warranted by the Bible, he gave, 
not a weak and hesitating credence, but a firm religious be- 
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lief. He will hardly admit, that those who give no credit to 
portents and prodigies are entitled to he called " gentlemen," 
although he acknowledges, 

" that there ought to be much accuracy in the observation 
of them ; that those things ought not to be called prodigies 
which are only extraordinaries ; and that it is a simple thing 
to believe every word. Nevertheless those people, I am sure, 
were regarded none of the wisest, who regard not the works 
of the Lord, nor the operation of his hands ; and the commu- 
nion between us and the angels, either good or bad, which 
are invisible about us, is more frequent, and upheld and ap- 
plied unto more purposes, than mankind is happy enough to 
be well aware." * 

The subject of witchcraft was a favorite study with Cotton 
Mather ; yet not in the spirit with which the curious of a su- 
perstitious age sometimes sought to pry into the mysteries of 
the black art, but in that of a Christian minister, bound by his 
office to detect, and expose, and resist the devices of the 
Devil. In this effort, the literal character of his mind becomes 
conspicuous, and he writes himself down, not a simpleton, 
nor yet a visionary, (he was not poetical enough for that,) but 
as one who, from the practical and unpoetical cast of his 
temperament, sought to reduce to a tangible and regular creed, 
those matters, which, floating in other minds in a shape more 
indistinct and mystical, were not less firmly believed, if less 
particularly defined. The book, that apparently betrays more 
weakness in Cotton Mather than any other of his writings or 
acts, was compiled at the particular request of the clergy and 
leading men of the country. We refer to his narration of 
" Remarkables of Divine Providence among the People of 
New England." This collection of absurdities was not only 
proposed and recommended at a meeting of the clergy, but, 
to give it the highest sanction for wisdom and knowledge, 
was made up under the especial supervision of the President 
and Fellows of the College. 

About four years previous to the breaking out of the de- 
lusions at Salem, Cotton Mather had an opportunity afforded 
him to study the nature of witchcraft, and its modes of oper- 
ation at his leisure. The four children of a man named 
Goodwin, the eldest of whom was but thirteen years old, 

* Wonderful Works of God commemorated ; Appendix, touching Pro- 
digies. 
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charged an Irish woman, who lived in the neighbourhood, with 
bewitching them. They exhibited all the agonies and con- 
tortions, and went through with the eccentric manoeuvres, 
which, in all parts of the world, and at different and remote 
periods of time, have, on such occasions, borne a wonderful 
similarity to each other. How this coincidence has happened, 
may be explained, perhaps, by supposing that these symptoms 
and practices have been handed down in nursery stories. But, 
upon the best hypothesis, the conduct of children apparently 
destitute of motive, and at an age when perseverance and con- 
sistency of purpose are not common, remains as incompre- 
hensible as the modern witcheries of animal magnetism. 

The eldest of these children, a girl, was taken into his 
house for the purpose of more particular examination. She 
continued for some weeks a member of his family, and kept 
up an almost constant exhibition of unaccountable cantraps, 
such as constituted the usual evidences of bewitchment. 
During this period, all the children were frequently visited 
and prayed over by the clergy. After much and particular 
scrutiny, and frequent fasting and prayer for aid from Heaven, 
Cotton Mather thought he had obtained an insight to the sys- 
tem of diabolical tactics pursued by the powers of evil and 
their human allies. He therefore preached often upon the 
subject, and also published an account of his observations. 
In relation to the last, a prophetic spirit seems to have sud- 
denly inspired the girl, who was the principal subject of his 
narrative. Being one day in his study, 

"She got, "says he, " a history that I had written of this witch- 
craft, and though she had before read it over and over, yet now 
she could not read, I believe, one entire sentence of it, but 
she made of it the most ridiculous travestie in the world, with 
such a patness of fancy, to supply the sense that she put upon 
it, that I was amazed. And she particularly told me, that I 
should quickly come to disgrace by that history." 

It was to this book, that Richard Baxter wrote a preface, 
when it was printed in London, in which he states, that " he 
who will not be convinced by all the evidence Dr. Mather 
presents, that the child was bewitched, must be a very ob- 
durate Sadducee." 

It is generally supposed, that the unfortunate scenes at 
Salem are to be attributed to the influence of Cotton Mather. 
It may be, that this is true ; but do not the allegations in Mr. 
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Upham's " Lectures on Witchcraft " require to be sustained by 
stronger proof than has yet been adduced ? He says, " There 
is much reason to fear, that, to a great extent, they were the 
effect of deliberate design. The peculiar theology of that 
period presented inducements to ambitious and enthusias- 
tic individuals, among the prominent members of the clergy, 
to bring about a state of things in which their power would 
be felt to a greater extent than before. " Cotton Mather is 
then charged with being a leader in this conspiracy, and as 
aspiring to be considered the great champion of the church, 
and the most successful combatant against " the prince of the 
power of the air." 

These assertions do not coincide with the opinion we 
have formed of the character of either the prominent mem- 
bers of the clergy, or of Cotton Mather. That he was 
forward in promoting the prosecutions, is undoubtedly true ; 
though his son says he was averse to bloody measures, and 
offered to take charge of six of the possessed people him- 
self, to cure them by prayer and fasting, if other people 
would take the rest in the same way. That he may have 
felt some of the pride of championship, is equally probable, 
and also that he contemplated the witchcraft delusion as hav- 
ing been instrumental in promoting a revival of religion ; but an 
artful conspiracy, in relation to that subject, could never have 
existed in minds filled with such sincere and earnest convic- 
tion, as impelled the clergy not less than others at that day. 
A belief, which Melancthon, Martin Luther, Lord Bacon, Sir 
Mathew Hale, Sir Thomas Browne, and Robert Boyle, had 
sanctioned, needed no motives of policy to stimulate or sus- 
tain it. That wild and bloody epidemic, which had ravaged 
Italy, France, Germany, Switzerland, England, Scotland, 
and Sweden, occasioning the death, by public execution, of 
more than thirty thousand individuals, might, at last, break 
out in New England, during a dark period of private trials 
and public anxieties, such as then prevailed, without affording 
a just ground of imputation upon the good sense or good in- 
tentions of any one. 

In an essay written at the time, by one Dr. Hutchinson, 
the origin of that unhappy excitement is attributed to Rich- 
ard Baxter and the two Mathers. Of these persons, the 
first deserves the largest share of the opprobrium, that can rest 
upon any one of them. He had been in the midst of similar 
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scenes in the mother country, had witnessed their rise, their 
height, and their decline ; yet, with eyes unopened, he wrote 
to America, urging like persecutions here, and threw the 
whole weight of his experience and reputation into the scale 
of fanaticism and bloodshed. Cotton Mather says, very truly, 
in vindication of himself and his brethren, " We followed 
the precedent of England and Scotland." 

It is time to pass from the religious and superstitious to 
the literary characteristics of Cotton Mather. 

In one sense, the divines of that day were more distin- 
guished for learning than those of our own time. So far as 
familiarity with the learned languages is concerned, they cer- 
tainly surpassed most modern students. The particular 
knowledge of Hebrew, possessed by our reverend forefath- 
ers, is often alluded to, in a way of comparison, unfavorable 
to the present standard of clerical scholarship. Learning 
then, however, was to a greater degree an external thing ; 
a matter of memory ; lying rather upon the surface of the 
mind, than incorporating itself with it by any process of in- 
tellectual digestion. Theological speculation consisted in 
subtile disquisitions, incapable of profitable practical applica- 
tion. The art of reasoning reached little further than a me- 
chanical arrangement of sentences. Science was composed 
of theories, not founded upon analysis, or drawn from observa- 
tion. The few glimpses of truth, that were breaking through 
the veil of ignorance, shed but a bewildering light over the 
mysteries of nature. Astronomy twinkled through the 
cloudy mists of astrology. Chemistry lay hid in the secret 
operations of alchemy, aiming to create new matter rather 
than to analyze that which already existed. Philosophers 
were magicians. This, to be sure, was the blindness of an 
older period. But, when the head of a College,* in a sci- 
entific treatise upon comets, regards them only in the light 
of omens, signs of ill to human kind ; and, although admitting 
eclipses to be regular occurrences, constantly taking place, 
governed by fixed laws, and proceeding from known causes, 
yet is not prepared to say, they are not also signs and por- 
tents, and, indeed, had noticed, " that within twelve months af- 
ter an eclipse of the sun, great events had happened, and sever- 
al distinguished men had died," when such are the vagaries 

* Increase Mather. 
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of the scientific, it cannot be said, that the night of dialectic 
obscurity was yet succeeded by more than a dawning of 
daylight, still dim and uncertain. As learning was not wis- 
dom, it did not imbue the understanding with the essential 
qualities of knowledge, or nourish the intellect, as it is its 
office to do. So we see it worn outside, as an ornament. 
Instead of seeking to draw forth the fragrance, or extract the 
essential virtues, from the tree of knowledge, its branches 
were gathered in the bodily form of quotations, and stuck 
over the page of a writer, till the emanations of his own 
mind were nearly lost in the umbrage. 

Thus Cotton Mather seems hardly able to clothe his 
thoughts in his own expressions. The " acute Voigtius," or 
those eminent persons " Joachim Hildebrand," " Secken- 
dorf," " Osiander," &c. &c, seem strangely to have antici- 
pated all his ideas, and preoccupied the words most appropriate 
for them. As such a writer hath it, or as the learned some- 
body expresses it, or in the words of this Hebrew phrase or 
that Greek maxim, often constitute a great portion of his 
original matter, for pages together. 

The legitimate use of quotations seems not to have been 
understood. Cotton Mather speaks of his habit in this way, 
as " salting my sentences now and then, with short, instruc- 
tive, and unforced intermixtures of something or other I have 
read, of." The flavor of the original substance is quite apt 
to be overpowered by the strength of the brine. 

The old-fashioned sermons, almost within our own recollec- 
tion, were made up of texts of Scripture, taken without much 
regard to their appropriate connexion, and hung upon a very 
slender thread of discourse. This style of writing was already 
beginning to be disused in England, and Cotton Mather found 
it necessary to defend himself and his father from foreign 
criticisms, in which it was ridiculed as peculiar to the Ameri- 
can University. He says, in his introduction to the life of his 
father, or, to use his own title, " The Remarkables of Dr. 
Increase Mather," 

"What the scorner* more particularly bestows his flouts 
upon is, Dr. Mather's preaching ! Strange! his preaching ! of 
all things, his preaching ! Yes, he says, " This Mather preached 
often in Dissenters' meetings in London. His style was more 
affected and quaint than that of the nonconformists, who are 

* Oldmixon. 
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most famous in this way, and would confirm all that has been 
said of the Harvard eloquence." 

As a set-off to this he refers to another writer, who re- 
marks, that 

"The Presbyterian divines have been observed of late to 
preach more after the manner of the Church of England men. 
I dare affirm this will be their ruin ; and I venture to advise, 
that, if the Nonconformists would preach more after the man- 
ner of Dr. Mather, and be so affected and quaint, if it must be 
called so, as to have much of the sacred Scripture well applied 
in every paragraph of their sermons, it would be no disservice 
to the kingdom of God." 

The forced comparisons and far-fetched illustrations that 
deform the style of Cotton Mather, were imitated from the 
writers then most studied and admired. Du Bartas, a con- 
temptible French poet, of the reign of Henry the Fourth, was, 
through Sylvester's translation of his works, the standard of 
taste in the early days of New England. His grotesque pro- 
ductions had passed through thirty editions, and everybody, 
who attempted the writing of verses, made him the model. 
The highest compliment that could be paid to Mrs. Bradstreet, 
the best poet of the first generation in New England, was sup- 
posed to be in an anagram drawn from her name, which made 
her out a second Du Bartas. Those monstrosities, which, 
under the name of conceits, were admired as ingenious in pro- 
portion as they were forced and unnatural, were a part of the 
literary peculiarities that descended to Cotton Mather from 
the most respectable sources, just at a time when a better 
taste was driving them from the honorable station they had 
held in the republic of letters. By him they were ostenta- 
tiously displayed, with an apparent unconsciousness of their 
dilapidated reputation. The most prominent of these were 
anagrams and puns. 

The practice of transposing the letters of a name so as to 
form a new word, or words, supposed to be significant of the 
qualities of an individual, or of his destiny, was deemed, from 
its remote origin, to have not only a classical, but a sacred 
sanction. We are told, that anagram-making was classed by 
the Hebrews among the cabalistic arts ; that the discovery 
of occult qualities in proper names was an early exercise in 
the East, and was adopted thence by the Greeks ; that Plato 
practised it, and mystified himself by the anagrammatic virtues 
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of names. The Puritans found examples of it in Scripture. 
It was therefore with them a lawful amusement and a favor- 
ite one. 

There is an amusing story of the wife of Sir John Davies, 
a poet and distinguished lawyer in the time of Charles the 
First. She fancied the spirit of Daniel was in her, because 
she found in her name the words Reveal, Daniel ! and ac- 
cordingly began to prophesy against the government. After 
the Court and the Bishops had dealt with her in vain, she was 
at last completely subdued by another anagram, that an in- 
genious clergyman made of the words, Dame Eleanor Davies ; 
" Never so mad a Ladie." 

But perhaps the strangest custom to characterize the sober 
literature of a sober period, was punning. Least of all should 
we expect to find it enlivening the pages of a reverend author 
in a History of the Church, or in elegiac notices of departed 
brethren. Our impressions of the fathers of New England 
are generally of a grave and serious kind. The Puritan, ac- 
cording to common notions, was one too stern or too demure 
for levity. So, likewise, our recollections of the old-fashioned 
meetinghouse, and of the old-fashioned minister, are surround- 
ed by graveyard associations too solemn for a jest. If an 
adventurer into the catacombs of Egypt, the dark dwellings 
of embalmed kings, where each in his sarcophagus has lain 
thousands of years, should suddenly behold the Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies jeering through their cerements, or hear Menes 
breaking a jest with Sesostris, it would hardly seem more out 
of keeping with the place, than the puns of our pious ancestors 
with the stiff and sombre character of a Puritan preacher. 

Puns have, in modern times, entirely lost caste as an orna- 
ment of serious literature. Yet they have seen better days. 
Addison, who was contemporary with Cotton Mather, says 
they were described by Aristotle among the beauties of good 
writing, and laid down by Cicero with other rules of oratory, 
but declares, (forgetting this out-of-the-way corner of the 
earth,) that they are in his time entirely banished out of the 
learned world. 

"Yet,"says he, "it is indeed impossible to kill a weed which 
the soil has a natural disposition to produce, for the seeds of pun- 
ning are in the minds of all men. The age in which punning 
chiefly flourished, was in the reign of King James the First. 
That monarch was himself a punster, and made very few bishops 
or privy counsellors, that had not, some time or other, signalized 
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themselves by a clinch or a conundrum. It was, therefore, in 
this age, that the pun appeared with pomp and dignity. It had 
before been admitted into merry speeches and ludicrous compo- 
sitions, but was now delivered with great gravity from the pul- 
pit, or pronounced in the most solemn manner at the council- 
table." 

We believe that, even in our own day, the assertion, that 
" he who perpetrates a pun, will pick a pocket," is not uni- 
versally received as an indisputable ethical axiom ; but that the 
offence, if apparently unpremeditated, is admitted to be venial, 
at least, when committed in the inconsiderate moments of un- 
guarded mirth. 

Among our ancestors, puns did not assume that incidental 
character in which alone they are now tolerated, but were 
brought about in the coolest and most deliberate manner. 
The King's English was tortured till its stiff old Saxon joints 
cracked in the process. Words were subjected to cruelties 
scarcely surpassed by those of the Inquisition. Like the vic- 
tims of the Procrustean bed, when too long, they were cut off, 
when too short, they were stretched. The species of pun re- 
quired by the fastidiousness of modern refinement, is a light, 
ethereal matter, the product of a delicate entanglement of' 
thought. It lies like the web of dew sparkling in its position, 
but is lost in the attempt to remove it from the circumstances 
to which it is attached. Or it is like the mystical substance 
to result from the nice combinations of the alchemist, that 
must be caught at the moment of projection, or you grasp on- 
ly the dross, — the gross materials from which it was to be 
generated. On the contrary, the pun of the Puritans seems to 
have been, as it were, one of the parts of speech, susceptible 
of syntax, and calculated to produce no degree of exhilaration 
unbecoming the gravity of their habits. 

By removing the dust from the volume of Mather's " Mag- 
nalia," our readers will find all the peculiarities, which we 
have referred to or explained, abundantly illustrated. Serious- 
ness and trifling, learning and superstition, are brought into a 
degree of intimacy rarely seen elsewhere. Prefaces thickly 
studded with quotations, usher the way to memoirs decorated 
with puns and anagrams. Among the biographies of venera- 
ble divines, the pious pilgrims of New England, that the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, a noted auagram-maker, should by ana- 
grams be commemorated, may seem not inappropriate. But 
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what Mr. Ralph Patridge had done to merit the ludicrous in- 
troduction to posterity that is given him, does not appear. He 
is described as " a hunted Patridge, who, being distressed by 
the ecclesiastical setters of old England, having neither beak 
nor claws for defence, escaped by flight over the ocean, and 
took covert in the town of Duxbury, in the colony of Plym- 
outh. There he remained, till he took wing to become a 
bird of paradise." Then follows his epitaph in one Latin 

' "Avolavit." 

It has not been our purpose, to trace the origin of the re- 
ligious and literary extravagances of Cotton Mather further 
back than the immediate sources from whence he probably 
derived them ; nor to dwell upon these, except barely in the 
way of allusion. For their real origin we must go to those 
great events, the invention of printing, the discovery of 
America, the revival of letters, and the Reformation, which 
followed too closely upon each other not to disturb the sober 
sense of mankind. That a general prevalence of monstrous 
and uncouth notions should follow these great changes, in 
which former measures of proportion and accustomed stand- 
ards of taste and propriety were swept away, is not singular. 
Under such circumstances the human mind inevitably runs 
into extravagances of every description. To the adventur- 
ous, a new world was opened for conquest, rich in spicy 
groves and mines of golden wealth, beyond the dreams of 
Oriental fiction. Hence the enterprising hastened to plant 
colonies, and build up principalities, and speculate in unfound- 
ed kingdoms. Out of the ruins of the old theology, the re- 
ligiously inclined had full scope for vagaries in the formation 
of new creeds. In the tumult of great moral and physical 
revolutions, amid the occurrence of startling events beyond 
man's capacity to calculate or control, he would feel a natural 
conviction of the presence of invisible agencies. By means 
of printing, at the breaking up of monasteries, all the fantastic 
trifles with which the monks had relieved the tedium of their 
unnatural life were poured out upon the world under the name 
of literature, and, accompanying classical learning from its re- 
treats, experienced the advantages of so respectable an intro- 
duction. The literary follies, that remained in vogue at the 
time of Cotton Mather, were models of good taste, compared 
with the laborious puerilities which had been gradually aban- 
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doned. Thus a grave writer, at one period, thought it meri- 
torious to complete his first chapter without once using the 
letter A ; the next, without B ; and so on through the alpha- 
bet, if his chapters extended so far. Verses were composed 
in the form of hearts, rings, altars, and true loveknots. A 
satire assumed the formidable shape of a battle-axe, or some 
other weapon of war. Elegies rose in the semblance of fu- 
nereal monuments, as urns or obelisks. The love-songs of 
the poet fluttered to his mistress in the guise of Cupids and 
turtle-doves. One would write verses in the form of gloves ; 
another in the shape of spectacles. Ben Johnson speaks of a 
pair of scissors and a comb in verse ; and Addison, ridiculing 
these aberrations of taste, describes a poetical wig, each curl 
of which was a separate stanza. There were even such arti- 
fices of the Muse, "while yet in early Greece she sung." 

In Mr. Peabody's Life of Cotton Mather, not only his 
talents and acquirements, but the purity of his intentions and 
the uprightness of his character, are on the whole more favor- 
ably estimated than has of late been common. The charges, 
sometimes made against him, of ambitious and selfish designs, 
unworthy a Christian minister, are not admitted to be true. 
Still, according to our apprehension, more foundation is al- 
lowed for them than really exists. It is fair, that his conduct 
in one case should be judged by his actions in another that is 
in some respects parallel. Had we known him only as leading 
the way to the introduction of inoculation for the small-pox, 
we should find him acting promptly upon convictions that had 
satisfied his own mind, manifesting the zeal of an ardent 
temperament, confident where others were distrustful, and 
aiming to influence public sentiment in regard to a doubtful 
and hazardous principle. For his earnest advocacy of this 
strange proceeding in relation to a dangerous disease, he now 
receives credit for independence, courage, and sound judg- 
ment, because his opinion has been sustained — we cannot 
say by philosophy, but by experience ; yet his benevolent 
efforts were rewarded at the time by as strong imputations 
of credulity, of meddlesomeness, even of ambitious and un- 
worthy motives, as have thrown obloquy upon his bold and 
decided course on the subject of witchcraft. 

It is more than probable, that the same mental characteris- 
tics, motives and impulses, which, exerted in favor of inocu- 
lation, have won for him honor and gratitude from posterity, 
governed also his measures during the unhappy delusion by 
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which his fame has so severely suffered. His errors cannot 
be ascribed to bigotry. He was, in fact, one of the most 
tolerant and liberal of the clergy of his day. Even his cre- 
dulity seems always to have been based on authority that 
could not then be gainsaid, or to have been the result of a pro- 
cess of reasoning or investigation. He aimed to study the sub- 
ject of witchcraft as a man of science and philosophy, as well 
as an humble believer of the Bible ; and what could then be 
derived from learning and philosophy, but confirmation of a 
Scripture, which declared, " Thou shall not suffer a witch to 
live " ? Wherein was the evidence, produced by Pilarini and 
Simoni, of the beneficial effects of inoculation, rhore conclusive 
than the testimony of human wisdom and divine revelation to 
the existence of witchcraft ? In either case he acted upon 
his convictions with incautious sincerity and manly courage. 
In both instances he was encouraged to go forward by many, 
who shrunk from responsibility themselves, and who, when 
blame arose, were glad to let the weight of it rest upon his 
shoulders. 

When Cotton Mather found the witches and their allies an 
overmatch for human sagacity (for so he explained the un- 
expected result of public prosecutions), he would naturally 
wish to believe, himself, and to convince others, that he had 
not been too precipitate in carrying out his principles. The 
correctness of those principles he always maintained, because 
the evidence of their truth still preponderated in his mind over 
the arguments of their opponents. His claim of having coun- 
selled caution and moderation in judicial proceedings, and his 
continued assertion of the propriety of such proceedings, have 
furnished the grounds of many accusations against him. 

In summing up the character of Cotton Mather, we should 
say, that he was a man of superior general ability, without the 
advantage of any leading intellectual tendencies, and that his 
warm and benevolent feelings were not sufficiently guarded by 
reserve, or qualified by worldly shrewdness. By nature and 
education he was unfortunately subject to conceit and self- 
complacency, which he had not tact enough to conceal. 
This infirmity was evidently the real cause of his misfortunes 
during life, and its influence has followed his reputation, and 
obscured his merits with posterity. Too evident self-satisfac- 
tion is the last thing mankind are disposed to tolerate. It in- 
variably provokes the assaults of ridicule and satire. All the 
faults and weaknesses, that a vain man exhibits, are sure to be 
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mentioned and brought up against him. Known hypocrisy, 
and mock humility, are less obnoxious and more respected. 
The frank simplicity of Cotton Mather continually exposed 
him to attacks that affected his public standing, embittered 
his temper, and occasioned an old age of unhappiness and 
disappointment. 

The high anticipations, that surrounded his entrance into 
life, subjected him both to observation and to jealousy. He 
aimed to maintain the position his ancestors had held in church 
and state, and claimed, too openly, similar influence and con- 
sideration. To the changes of times and circumstances he 
had not shrewdness enough to accommodate himself. The 
consequence was, that industry, learning, philanthropy, and 
talents enough to crown any name with distinction, could not 
secure him from final neglect and the pain of frustrated ex- 
pectations. 

We think his writings worthy of more consideration than 
they receive. There is often a richness of thought buried 
beneath his exuberance of learning and illustration, that well 
repays the labor of getting at it. Could his " Magnalia" be 
relieved from its miserable punctuation, and the too liberal use 
of italics and capitals, the style would be found more clear and 
forcible than is generally supposed, and possessed of much 
of the peculiar qualities, that the admirers of Jeremy Taylor 
would strongly relish. 



Art. II. — Report, on Education in Europe, to the Trustees 
of the Girard College for Orphans. By Alexander 
Dallas Bache, LL. D., President of the College. 
Philadelphia : Lydia R. Bailey. 1839. 8vo. pp. 666. 

The extended report contained in the volume, of which 
the title is prefixed to this article, is the first-fruits of the 
most munificent literary endowment, originating in individual 
liberality, which has ever occurred in this country. Indeed, 
the annals of scholastic foundations in Europe present few 
instances of equal magnitude, and assuredly not more than 
two or three which are greater. The name of Stephen Gi- 
rard has taken a place in the same category with those of 



